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The rest of the year was mainly devoted to attacks on, and im-
peachments of, other ministers- The first of these to be accused
was the secretary of state, Windebank, who was identified in
the popular mind with the lenient policy towards Roman catho-
lics.1   The commons, however, never discovered that Winde-
bank had negotiated with the papal agent, Rossetti, for aid in
men and money from Rome to crush opposition in England.
Nevertheless enough had been revealed to make Windebank
fear a complete disclosure. Accordingly he fled to France, the
first of a long procession of the followers of Charles I to eat the
bitter bread of exile*   Next to follow him was Lord Finch,
against whom articles of impeachment had been exhibited, and
whose share in the ship-money trial was denounced on all sides.2
The proceedings against Strafibrd were, as Rushworth says,
'the concern of every man in England9; and Scotland and Ire-
land were equally interested in his fate.  The trial itself lasted
for three weeks, without a verdict being returned*  Instead of
waiting for a judgement by the house of lords, the commons
substituted a bill of attainder, to which the king assented on 10
May.   It is clear from the proceedings that what was on trial
was really the policy of Thorough of which StralTbrd  was
the foremost exponent.   It is true that Pym's hatred of the
great apostate of 1628 led him to bring charges of cruelty and
avarice, but they were never substantiated.   Indeed it was the
impossibility of demonstrating that Strafford had been guilty
of any crime against the known laws of the land that caused
the commons to abandon the impeachment.  The necessity of
punishing StrafTord for the crimes he was alleged to have com-
mitted filled the speeches of his accusers; but it is doubtful
whether they were not actuated more by fear of the future than
anger at the past.
As time went on, it became Increasingly evident that the
attempt to prove StraiFord guilty of treason was likely to fail.
Undoubtedly the strongest weapon which Pym possessed was
the copy of Vane's notes of the deliberations in the Committee
of Eight cm 5 May.3 Yet no one actually present supported
Vane. Hamilton and Northumberland, Juxon and Cbttington,
who had all been present, declared that they could not remember
that Strafford had ever proposed to bring the Irish army to
England; and, of the others. Laud and Windebank would almost
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